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CHILD'S COMMENTATOR, 
On the Holy Scriptures. In Four Volumes. 
Published by the Mass. S.S. Society, 13 Cornhill. 


For Bible-classes, or families who wish to 
obtain a thorough knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, these Volumes are highly voluable, be- 
cause they relate, in plain, familiar language, 
the wonderful events of sacred history, and by 
the Divine blessing, may lead the soul of the 
student to the acceptance of the salvation there- 
in revealed. The following is an extract :— 


DAVID’S VICTORY OVER GOLIATH. 


The Israelites and the Philistines were 
constantly at war, and here we find them 
opposed to each other, having drawn up 
their armies on two hills with a valley be- 
tween; so that they were near enough to 
eall to each other, though they must go 
down into the valley, or both stand on one 
or other of the bills to meet in battle. 

The Philistines were full of courage, for 
they had a terrible giant amongst them, 
whose name I have just mentioned. He 
was the champion of his people,—that is, 
one ready to defy any man who dared to 
meet him in battle, and whom he would 
crush with as much ease as any man could 
crush an infant. Some suppose that he 
was twelve feet high, which is as tall again 
as one of our tallest men, but others think 
it more probable that he was about ten 
feet, and this is the lowest stature that he 
had, which makes him just about as tall 
again’as most of the people we may meet 
in going along a street. 

He was not only very tall, but also very 
strong and well armed. He had a large 
brass helmet on his head, and was dressed 
in a coat of mail, which was like a jacket 
or shirt of brass, fastened together in small 
pieces, like the scales on a fish or the tiles 
on the roof of a house. Some of this sort 
of armor is to be seen in the Tower of Lon- 
don, jin American Museums, and in other 
places. | 

He had also greaves of brass upon his 
legs, and a target of brass between his 
shoulders. These greaves were a kind of 
brass boots, which, however, only covered 
the front of the leg from the knee to the 
instep, so that the whole shin was protect- 
ed by them; the target was something of 
a covering to protect his neck and shoulders. 
“The staff of his spear was like a weaver's 
beam,” so that he could easily play, as 
with a sword, with a huge piece of wood 
which another man could scarcely lift.— 
“ And his spear’s head weighed six hundred 
shekels of iron,” which is thought to be 
above eighteen pounds. The whole armor 
which this giant carried about. him with 
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ease, must have weighed about two hun- 
dred and seventy-two pounds, which was 
more than four times as much as that of 
the best armed soldiers of ancient times.— 
He had, as others, an armor-bearer to car- 
ry his shield. 

This daring and terrible man came for- 
ward from the Philistine army, and called 
to the Israelites to tell them, that if they 
could send a man against him to beat him, 
the Philistines should be their servants, 
but ifnot, they should serve the Philistines. 
He thought, to be sure, that nobody could 
venture to engage in combat against him, 
and that he should frighten the Israelites, 
and have the laugh against them. 

Saul and Jonathan, and no doubt many 
others, were brave men among the Israel- 
ites, but ** they were dismayed and greatly 
afraid,”’ on account of this giant. 

For forty days did Goliath thus tease and 
frighten the armies of Israel. 

Now three of David’s elder brothers 
happened to be in the army, and their fa- 
ther Jesse desired David to leave the care 
of the sheep, and to go and take them 
some food, and inquire if they were in 
want of any thing. And just as he got to 
the army, the people were shouting, and 
were about to begin to fight. And David 
ran into the army to give his brothers re- 
freshment before the battle began. Just at 
that moment, Goliath appeared again, and 
challenged the Israelites as before. ‘“* And 
all the men of Israel, when they saw the 
man, fled from him, and were sore afraid.” 

Saul had offered to give any man great 
riches, and he should marry his daughter, 
and his father’s house should also have 
great honors, ifhe would dare to fight and 
beat this dreadful giant. 

So David asked the people what any 
man would have who overthrew him. And 
his brother Eliab, who looked down upon 
him with contempt, because he was young- 
er and shorter than he, rebuked him for 
asking the question. But David still con- 
tinued to ask it, that it might reach the 
ears of Saul, and he patiently bore the 
mest ill-natured words from his brother. 

At last Saul sent for David, and David 
told him he would go and fight the Philis- 
tine. But Saul said he was only a youth, 
while Goliath had long been a man of war, 
how then could he hope to beat him? 

Then David told him that he had more 
courage and strength than he supposed, 
for he had once fought and killed a lion 
and a bear, that came to steal some of his 
father’s flock, and, said he, “thy servant 
slew both the lion and the bear, and this 
uncircumcised Philistine shall be as one of 
them, seeing he hath defied the armies of 











the living God.” And then he told him 
why he was so bold, because he trusted in 
God to help him: ‘the Lord that deliver- 
ed me out of the paw of the lion, and out 
of the paw of the bear, he will deliver me 
out of the hand of this Philistine.” 

Saul could not any longer object. He 
saw that God was with David to help him, 
and he said, “* Go, and the Lord be with 
thee.” 

So Saul put his own armor upon David ; 
but when it was on him, David said it must 
be taken off, for he had not proved, or was 
not used to such a sort of armor, and there- 
fore it would only be a hindrance to him. 

_ Then * he took his staffin bis hand, and 
chose him five smooth stones out of the 
brook, and put them in a shepherd's bag 


which he had, even in a script, and_his | 


sling was in his hand, and he drew near to 
the Philistine.” 

Now David was very active, and he was 
[expert or skilled] in throwing a stone 
from a sling, and God gave him more than 
common strength and skill on this occasion. 

The Philistine marched forward in a 
very stately manner, and his armor-bearer 
was before him, bearing his shield. And 
when he saw David, he discained him, and 
seeing the staff in his hand, he asked him 
if he thought that he was no better than a 
dog, that he should dare to come to fight 
him with nothing but a stick, and he was 
so enraged, that he cursed David by his 
gods. And then he said to him in angry 
ridicule, ‘* Come to me, and I will give thy 
flesh unto the fowls of the air, and to the 
beasts of the field.” This was indeed a 
frightful threat, uttered perhaps with a 
hoarse and strong voice like the growl of a 
lion; but David did not fear the boaster, 
and he replied, ‘“* Thou comest to me with 
a sword and with a spear, and with a 
shield; but I come to thee in the name of 
the Lord of hosts, the God of the armies of 
Israel] whom thou hast defied. This day 
will the Lord deliver thee into mine hand, 
and I will smite thee, and take thine head 
from thee, and I will give the carcases of 
the host of the Philistines this day unto the 
fowls of the air, and to the wild beasts of 
the earth; that all the earth may know 
that there is a Godin Israel. And all this 
assembly shail know that the Lord saveth 
not with sword and spear; for the battle 
is the Lord’s, and he will give you into 
our hands.” 

See how different was the language of 
David to that of the Philistine. Goliath 
talked of what he himself would do; but 
David said, ‘‘ The Lord will deliver thee 
into my hand,”’ and he did not trust in God 
in vain. 

And now the combat began; ‘“‘ the Phi- 
listine arose and came and drew nigh to 
meet David.” And David ran to meet 
this huge man, moving like a mountain and 
cased in brass. We may suppose that Go- 
liath reckoned that in a few moments he 
should cut off the head of this rash youth, 
and laugh at the folly of the Israelites in 
sending forth such a champion; while the 
Israelites quaked, lest the fair form of such 
a courageous youth should fall beneath the 
sword of this tyrant. 

But they had not long to think. ‘ David 
put his hand in his bag, and took thence a 
stone and slang it, and smote the Philistine 
in his forehead, that the stone sunk into 
his forehead; and he fell upon his face to 
the earth.” He was covered with brass in 
every other part but his face, and at this 
David took sure aim, and had he failed the 
first time, he had still-four stones left.— 
Some think that he had a covering over 
his forehead called the beaver of the helmet, 

















and that he had put it up, or David’s stone 
would not ,have killed him; but we are 
told in ancient writings, that good slingers 
would even break in pieces shields, helmets, 
and all kinds of armor, so that, even then, 
the stone might have passed through the 
armor into the forehead. 

**So David prevailed over the Philistine 
with a sling and with a stone, and smote 
the Philistine and slew him.” Then hav- 
ing no sword of his own, David took that 
of the Philistine, and cut off his head. 

And now, the Philistines having lost 
their champion, were in a terrible state of 
alarm. They were not willing to throw 
down their arms and be the slaves of Israel, 
as had been proposed by Goliath; and so 
the Israelites fell upon them as they fled, 
and pursued them to the very gates of 
their own cities. 

David now took the head of Goliath with 
him to Jerusalem, and Saul saw him, and 
though he had played before him when he 
was melancholy, owing to his state of mind 
at that time, he did not remember him, and 
inquired whose son he was; and he learn- 
that this hero was a son of Jesse the Beth- 
lehemite. 








Moral Tales. 
ORIGINAL. 


A SISTER'S INFLUENCE. 


BY MYRA LINWOOD. 





‘ What means that cloud gathering on 
your brow, Arthur? Let me chase the 
shadow away. Come, brother, if you have 
sorrows, let me relieve you of their griev- 
ous burden—if troubles oppress you, let 
me share them. Will you not speak, Ar- 
thur??’ 

Starting from his moody reverie, the 
young man replied, in a careless manner, 
‘Oh nothing, nothing, your surmises are 
all unfounded. I have nosorrow. I was 
absorbed in thought, and that might have 
given a saddened cast to my countenance.’ 

‘Certainly your meditations could not 
have been of an agreeable nature, to have 
thrown such a lengthened shadow over 
every feature. You know the soul is often 
mirrored on the face, and were I an adept 
in the heart’s lore, I might have possessed 
the knowledge of your thoughts without 
annoying you with my queries. I am not 
quite sure that you have been frank with 
me, for I am not satisfied, and fecl a little 
anxious. Dotell me, brother, what weighs 
upon your spirits to-night,’ 

‘I have told you once, Anna, that your 
suspicions are groundless. I am as light- 
hearted as ever, why annoy me with your 
veaatious questionings? I dislike to hear 
them, and I will listen no longer.’ 

‘Do not be angry, Arthur,’ said Anna, 
mildly. ‘I did not intend to wound your 
feelings, or harass you with my idle fancies, 
on the contrary, it was to lighten your 
burden and comfort your heart, if sorrow 
oppressed you, that I spoke so earnestly, 
and now that the subject has been broach- 
ed, let me mention one thing which I have 
alluded to before, but to which you would 
never listen kindly. I am not pleased 
with those two gentlemen who come to the 
house so often—they are not proper associ- 
ates for you. They have no refinement of 
manners—no polish of language—neither 
do they seem to possess that nice observ- 
ance of the civilities of society or decorum 
even, that always characterizes a true gen- 
tleman—-a gentleman at heart as well as 
in person.’ 

* You should not judge them soharshly, 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








Anna. What do you know of the manners 
or appearance of yyy companions? They 
are not, perhaps, what the world would call 
exquisites, and thank fortune, they are not 
what we call ‘Blues :* but as for refinement, 
politeness, and the like, I think they pos- 
sess as many of those inestimable qualities 


as others who style themselves the elite of | 


our city ; however, they are first-rate fel- 
lows. Sometimes, it is true, a little jovial 
and merry, but none too gay to suit me.’ 

* To be sure, Arthur, I have no acquaint- 
ance with the young men, for you would 
never allow them to call uponme. If they 
were respectable, courteous, and polite as 
you esteem them, why was that? Report 
says they are men of doubtful character, 
immoral and dishonest. I overheard pro- 
fane conversation as they left your room 
last evening, and such words as I am sure 
would never fall from the lips of a gentle- 
man. I wish you would not countenance 
their bad habits nor encourage their calls.’ 

‘I am astonished, Anna, that you should 
credit such foolish rumors. Cossipers are 
ever ready to favor the most insignificant 
with their idle imaginings, and I little 
thought that you, my unsuspecting sister, 
would be the first to accuse my city friends 
of evil. George Somers, I acknowledge, 
is not very choice and elegant in his lan- 
guage, but you know an oath now and then 
is allowable in society, and I presume his 
words did shock your delicate nerves, but 
my little christian sister, your puritanical 
notions of right and wrong is not the stan- 
dard of morality for me, and these fellows 
are not such bad companions after all.’ 

‘Arthur, my dear brother, do not talk 
so. You are growing reckless, and I can 
see now their evil influence over you. Oh! 
1 beg of you, Arthur, have nothing more 
to do with them, for they will work your 
ruin. Your spirits are light and bouyant 
—your heart is easily won, and I know 
every allurement will be thrown around 
you, untilthey have fairly entrapped and 
initiated you into all their practices, and 
evil habits. Will you promise me, Arthur, 
not to call upon them again? It grieves 

me very much to see you so indifferent—so 
little inclined to listen to my advice, when 
I know you are prone to followin the foot- 
steps of your companions.’ : 

‘Anna, I am out of patience with your 
foolishness. No more of your religious 
talk tome. I will not hear it. Iam old 
enough to take care of myself, and possess 
as much discretion as you in the choice of 
my companions. I do not think I shall be- 
come contaminated by my best friends be- 
cause they use an oath occasionally, for the 
sake of expression; neither doI think my- 
self ruined because I take a glass of wine 
once in a while, or give a champaine sup- 
per now and then after a day of laborious 
study.” Saying this, Arthur rose from his 
chair, unable calmly to converse with his 
sister, and paced up and down the room. 
His angry passions were roused, and irri- 
tation, annoyance and vexation were visi- 
ble throughout the whole interview. Al- 
though Anna saw symptoms of rebellion, 
she could not forbear expressing her opi- 
nion, neither would she withhold her ad- 
vice when she saw her brother in the wrong. 
She felt hurt at his manner of addressing 
her, and was deeply grieved to see him 
manifest so little regard for her feelings, 
and so little self-respect, but she replied as 
gently as possible, her quivering lip and 
tearful eye indicating a heart filled with 
sorrow and anxiety. 

‘It is from motives of pure love to you, 
my dear brother, that I allude to this sub- 
ject to-night. Your indifference grieves 
me, Arthur. I know you have no love for 
me, or you would listen to my counsel. I 
seek your highest good, and you know I 
would not for the world give you a mo- 
ment’s pain; but oh! my dear brother, I 
cannot see you, step by step, yielding to 
the influence of a few vicious, profane men 
who call themselves your friends, but who 
in reality are your direct enemies, without 
warning you to stop before you are entire- 
ly ruined.’ Anna ceased, and covered her 
face with her hands, entirely overpowered 
by her deep sorrow for the waywardness of 
her brother. This manifestation of emo- 
tion seemed but to increase Arthur’s vexa- 
tion, and in the excitement of anger he re- 
plied passionately, 

* There is no peace for me either at home 
or abroad. I never sit down quietly and 
passively but you commence your pious 

talk—tell your fears in regard to my mo- 








rality, and call me your ruined brother. I 


will be tormented no longer in this manner. | time, and Arthur soon wearied of it. 


Anna, you will harass me to death, first 
with your advice, and then with your tears. 
You know full well that tears will never 


| move me, so I will leave you to the enjoy- 


ment of them, unmolested by the presence 
of your unchristianized brother.’ He had 
reached the door when Anna caught his 
arm, saying—‘ Arthur, do not go away 
angry. Forgive me if I have wronged you 
by the shadow of a suspicion, and oh! my 
dear brother, do not leave me this dark, 
stormy night; come back and remain with 
me. Icannot have you seek happiness 
away from your sister, who is all alone 
when you are gone. Oh! if you realized 
how I love you, Arthur, you would know 
that I longed to see you restored to your 
former self, but do not go. I beseech you 
remain at home to-night.’ Seeing he was 
determined in his purpose, she said in an 
agonized tone of voice, ‘If you will leave 
me, brother, forgive me for wounding your 
feelings. Speak, Arthur, and say that you 
forgive your sister.’ But the heartless 
brother shut the door upon the entreaties 
of his sister, and hurried out of the house. 
Anna listened almost breathless until the 
outer door closed and she knew he had 
gene. Throwing herself on the sofa Anna 
buried her face in the pillow, and sobbed 
in bitter tears the crushing weight of sor- 
row which pressed so heavily upon her 
heart. 

Arthur and Anna Roland were orphans. 
Their father died when Anna (the young- 
est) was but twelve years of age, and their 
mother, when we write, had been dead but 
one year. Mrs. Roland was an exemplary 
Christian, and had striven to instruct and 
guide her children in the path of virtue and 
usefulness; but she noticed with much 
anxiety that Arthur, although obedient, 
and ever anxious to please, was easily led 
away by bad companions. As he grew into 
manhood she perceived that the strongest 
influences that surrounded him, were those 
that ruled and governed him, therefore she 
labored more diligently to encourage in 
him the propriety of selecting wise and 
suitable companions ; but she did not live 
to execute her plans in regard to Arthur, 
and upon her death-bed she entreated him 
to confide in his sister—to make her advice 
his guide, and to consider her counsels as 
given for his best good. 

Mrs. Roland had been dead scarcely six 
months, before Anna’s fears were excited 
in her brother’s behalf. At first Arthur 
had been careful and even desirous to af- 
ford her every possible enjoyment, and his 
greatest pleasure seemed to be in the pur- 
suit of some pleasure for his sister. He 
was ever at her side, at home or abroad, 
and every leisure moment he could gain 
from his studies was given to her, that she 
might be spared the long, weary hours of 
solitude. This kind and gentle devotion 
to his sister, had often attracted the atten- 
tion, and called forth the admiration of 
their friends, and what can form a more 
lovely wreath of commendation for the brow 
of a young man, than those beautiful 
flowers of devoted affection blossoming in 
the garden of the heart, beneath the smiles 
and tears of a sister’s love? There is no 
gem which will scatter so great a lustre, or 
impart so mild and pure a halo about the 
character of a young man, as untiring and 
gentle attention to a loved sister. No 
wonder then, as month after month passed, 
and Anna saw the coldness and neglect 
which was gradually assumed towards her ; 
as she saw habits of recklessness and indif- 
ference creeping over him, that her fears 
were excited. His former companions had 
forsaken him, and new ones were substi- 
tuted. His evenings were spent away 
from home, and night after night Anna sat 
up until midnight for his return. His ap- 
pearance at such times but too surely indi- 
cated what had been his amusement, and 
she felt that her brother would be ruined 
if left to his own desires and passions.— 
Anna felt confident that all brotherly love 
could not have been destroyed, and if for 
a time it was smothered beneath the weight 
of evil influences which were invisibly and 
imperceptibly pressing upon him, it could 
be rekindled; but oh, how slowly and 
carefully it must be done, or the pale light 
would be forever quenched in darkness. 

Anna embraced every favorable opportu- 
nity to remonstrate with him. At first he 
listened with a penitent heart, and often 
promised to do better, but love constrainéd 





her to entreat and beseech him time _ 

e 
became irritated, vexed, and often-times 
very angry—making use of harsh words 
and unkind expressions, which grieved 
Anna’s tender nature, till finally, his feel- 
ings no longer under control, found vent 
in an outbreak of passion which always 
alarmed and terrified Anna. Arthur at 
last commanded her not to wait for him at 
night, and lonely and sad, the sister passed 
the long evenings at home, unless an occa- 
sional visitor relieved the monotony and 
weariness of solitude. Oh how painful 
and gloomy were her meditations, and how 
sorrowful was her heart. Anna’s hopes 
were not entirely gone, and when Arthur 
left her so cruelly and abruptly on the 
evening of which we speak, she felt that 
her brother could be saved only by a des- 
perate effort, and it must be made imme- 
diately. She sat as we left her many hours, 
in deep thought, planning untried means 
for his restoration to happiness; but none 
seemed to please. As hour after hour pas- 
sed and no relief came, Anna began to 
grow restless and uneasy. She closed the 
house—extinguished the lights—sent the 
servants to their rooms, and then retired 
to her own, but not to rest. She paced 
the room in wretchedness of spirit, often- 
times sinking into her chair in an agony of 
mind, and gaining no relief even in tears. 
In this state of agitation and harassing fears 
the town clock tolled the midnight hour, 
and yet Arthur had not come. As if a 
sudden thought had just beamed upon her 
mind, casting a momentary gleam of hope 
through her darkened heart, she went to a 
closet, hastily drew on an old bonnet, and 
wrapping herself in a large cloak softly 
stole out of the house, and although the 
night was stormy, the rain and snow beat- 
ing against her light form as she walked 
hurriedly through the street, she did not 
stop for a moment’s thought of herself until 
she reached Arthur’s office. When she 
stood in the porch near the door she stop- 
ped, for she heard many voices within.— 
They grew louder and louder, and her bro- 
ther’s was heard above the others. Anna 
became alarmed, and softly opened the 
door. Around the table, upon which were 
scattered promiscously, cards, money, de- 
canters, et cetera, were gathered a company 
of young men, apparently watching the 
game that was being carried on between 
Arthur and some of his companions, and 
the money which lay on both sides of the 
table seemed to be the cause of their dis- 
pute. Arthur and his antagonist in their 
excitement and anger, had risen from their 
seats and were venting their wrath by ut- 
tering the severest invectives against one 
another, mingled with fearful oaths and 
carses. Their excitement and irritation 
became so boisterous and violent that An- 
na had entered the room and closed the 
door without their notice. How those fear- 
ful words of imprecation which fell from 
her brother’s lips, pierced the tender spirit 
and pure soul of the gentle girl, but she 
was not to be daunted. Arthur was stand- 
ing before the table with his cards in one 
hand and a glass of wine in the other, 
which he was carrying to his lips, when 
Anna sprang forward and dashed it to the 
floor, shattering the glass in a thousand 
fragments, while she exclaimed, ‘ Arthur! 
you shall not drink that foul draught. Do 
you not know that it is poison to your very 
soul? Oh! my dear brother, come away 
from such influences as these. I little 
thought I should find you engaged in such 
scenes. Oh how disgraceful, how unmanly 
to your noble nature, to thus pamper your 
appetite—waste your precious time, and 
turn day into night by these late revellings. 
Why are all these companions around you? 
are they your friends? Oh Arthur! I beg 
you to leave them, for they are your ene- 
mies. Every one would delight to see you 
as degraded and debased as themselves.— 
Turn away, and do not linger for they will 
ruin you. To see you, my brother, thus 
heated with wine—influenced by passion, 
and taking God’s holy name upon your lips 
crushes my spirit with anguish. You will 
break my heart, Arthur.’ 

Anna bent her head, and covering her 
face with her hands burst into tears. Ar- 
thur was astonished and greatly surprised 
to see his sister appear before him so sud- 
denly. Mortified, ashamed, and irritated 
he listened until Anna’s entreatiss and 

tears so wrought upon his feelings that he 
found vent to his anger only in words. 


‘ Anna, how came youhere? Go home 
immediately, this is no place and no time 
for one so young as you to be out. I can 
take care of myself without your interfer. 
ence. Leave this room. Begone to your 
home, or ]’ll—’ 

* Hush, brother, hush !’ Anna exclaimed, 
as she placed her hand over his mouth.— 
* Curse me not, for I am heart-broken now, 
If not for my sake, or your own, for the 
sake of our angel mother, whose spirit 
hovers over you, leave these vile creatures 
and go home with me.’ Sinking upon her 
knees she continued: ‘Arthur, I implore 
you to come home with your sister. For 
God’s sake have mercy upon me.’ 

The ungrateful, beastly man, half crazed 
with wine and cards, caught his sister by 
her arm and thrusting her through the door 
exclaimed, ‘ There, begone! no more of 
your tears and importunings. 1’ll not hear 
it. Gohome.’ Saying this he slammed 
the door upon the half frantic, distressed 
girl, and seated himselfat the table, where 
the game was finished—the wine drank, 
and the scene of revelry closed. 

But was Arthur as insensible as he ap- 
peared? Had no word fallen upon his 
heart, piercing it to its very depths, and 
there, beneath all the rubbish heaped upon 
his good principles, former gentleness and 
brotherly love, had no word probed to the 
very centre? Did not the voice of his kind 
sister fall like burning ashes upon his soul, 
and bring to remembrance his promise to 
his dying mother, and had he fulfilled it? 
He started for home with 4 saddened, yea, 
miserable, wretched heart. He wondered 
that his sister had had courage to venture 
forth in such a storm alone and unprotected. 
‘It was only for me,’ thought he, ‘ it was 
to save me from misery and from woe, but 
how have I requited suchlove? Base, un- 
feeling man, I loathe and detest my very 
self. How unworthy I am of such a noble, 
unselfish sister?’ With these thoughts 
harassing his mind, he quickened his steps, 
fearing every shadow was his sister’s form, 
and every sound his sister’s voice calling 
him home. When he reached the steps 
the house was darkness—no light was wait- 
ing his return—no sister to welcome him 
home; all was dark, gloomy and forebod- 
ing. He softly ascended the stairs, stopped 
at his sister's door and listened. He 
heard nothing, all was still. As he was 
about to turn from the door a sound fell 
upon his ear. It was asob from Anna’s 
crushed and bruised heart. He listened 
almost breathless, and now a low voice, 
broken alternately with tears and sobs, 
was heard—a prayer breathed to Heaven 
for her wayward, sinful brother. Its tones 
were touching and meltingly sweet, it 
would have moved a heart less hard than 
adamant, and as the guilty, wretched man 
stood motionless, straining every nerve to 
catch the faintest sound, he trembled— 
trembled with the weight of misery and 
guilt under which he groaned—trembled 
for the peace of his sister and his own soul. 
Oh how she pleaded for him who had left 
home and friends, and spent the long night 
in intoxication and debauchery—left her 
alone in sorrow and wretchedness to mourn 
over his destruction. She plead for his 
restoration to reason and rectitude—for his 
soul stained with sins of every hue. She 
left nothing unasked for, unplead, but she 
wept, wrestled, agonized in prayer, until 
her strength was nearly gone. 

‘I will goin,’ thought he, ‘and confess 
my errors, implore forgiveness, and repent 
of my sins. My sister must not be thus 
disgraced and ashamed of her brother.’— 
But no! evil inclinations, bad principles, 
the voice of sin and pleasure called loudly 
to be indulged. The syren voice allured 
him—Arthur turned and walked away.— 
After entering bis own room the scenes of 
the evening came more forcibly before him, 
and the words of his sister rang in his 
ears. ‘Curse me not, for I am broken- 
hearted now,’ oh how they burned like fire 
on his soul; they scorched and withered 
every pleasure he had enjoyed—every 
bright hope that had beamed upon him.— 
Arthur could not rest. Conscience, reason, 
duty, all united to rouse his better nature, 
and call back the former love and affection 
he had wantonly withheld from his devot- 
ed sister. His sins were in array before 
him, and bitter struggles were endured 
within his heart; remorse stung his soul 
and tortured his mind: he was in agony of 
spirit, not knowing how to stifle those con- 
demning accusations—these torturing self- 
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—— 
proaches. Through his half-open door 
srthur perceived a light approaching ; be- 
ore he could realize from whence it came, 
yis sister carefully placed the lamp upon 
ibe hall table and cautiously entering the 
room approached the bed. Arthur closed 
yjs eyes and breathed heavily. Anna soft- 
ly stepped to the bedside, stooped and 
gently kissed his forehead. A tear fell 
spon his cheek as she whispered: ‘ Oh, 
ay brother, my poor lost brother!’ She 
nk upon the floor, and burying her face 
is the bedclothes, sobbed aloud. SSrthur’s 
wpole heart was aroused ; he could with- 
sand such love no longer, and clasping his 
qm around her neck, he mingled his tears 
with hers and long they wept together. 

‘Forgive me, Anna, forgive me,’ was all 
hecould say. She needed no words to 
jsure her of his repentance—no promise 
no pledge, for her faith was bright, and 
her prayers were answered. It was a scene 
over which the spirit of their mother might 
have shed a tear, and angels tuned their 

anew. 

Oh, a sister’s love and influence—how 
little we appreciate its worth; how much 
sin, misery, and wretchedness might be 
spared, would every brother heed the warn- 
ing voice of his sister—could every entreaty 
by weighed—every word be engraven on 
their souls. A sister’s influence is price- 
ess, and a brother should guard it as a 
treasure committed to his keeping, whose 
value cannot be estimated—and sisters, be 
not weary of your trust, for every tear you 
shed, every prayer you utter, are so many 
gms which shall sparkle in the crown of her 

ho is faithful and enduring unto the end. 

Williamstown, Mass., Nov. 17, 1856. 











Religion. 


REMARKABLE COINCIDENCE. 


In the Autobiography of the Rev. John 
Johnston, D. D., we find the following ver 
triking fact recorded. 

On the death of my father, my mother 
uggested that it would be best for me to 
yo to college, and she would endeavor to 
eep the family together, and provide for 
me the means of completing my education. 

he subject was considered and talked of 
or several days, and finally it was agreed 
bat I should enter college. As money 

ould be wanted, it was proposed to dis- 
bose Of some of the stock that could be 
pared. In company witha neighbor, who 
vasin the habit of driving cattle into the 
bounties of Dutchess and Westchester, I 
beeame a drover. This was a new busi- 
es, but I engaged in it with alacrity, in- 
much as the result was to be for my be- 
fit. After crossing the river at Newburgh, 
evisited Fishkill and Philipstown, and 
nthe second day passed below Yorktown 
1 Westchester. As soon as sales had been 
ude of a sufficient number of cattle to 
pnish me with money enough for my im- 
liste wants, it was thought advisable 
it I should return. 
leaving the drover and the rest of the 
mpany, I returned as far as Yorktown, 
“took lodgings for the night. This was 

first time in my life that I felt myself 
bbein a lonely situation. I was far from 
ends, and knew not that there was any 
dividual near me that had ever heard of 
,orcared forme. With these feelings 
tttired to rest, and in the morning, about 
jlight, I was waked by two little boys, 
ttrundle-bed at the foot of the bed in 
tich I was, talking about God—wonder- 
gif God could see them—could he see 
minthe dark? could he see them if 

) covered their heads with the blanket? 
(similar questions. Their conversation 
sted my attention, and left an impres- 
awhich I have never forgotten, and 
tich has frequently occurred to me during 

whole of my life. In this connexion I 
wld remark, that some forty-five years 
et the occasion above stated I was 
might to recognize one of these little 
MN, in the following manner :—During 
meeting of our synod, in the city of 
¥ York, I was invited, with some 
ity others, ministers and ruling elders, 
line with the Rev. Dr. Potts. At the 
Ne the conversation turned on what has 
wently occurred, viz., that great events 
\ arose from apparently trivial circum- 
ices—that the course of a man’s life 
“mes was determined by a word dropped 
‘“nversation, or by a contingency over 
tt the individual has no control, Re- 








































ference was made to incidents in the life of 
George Whitfield, Dr. Rogers, Dr. Mc- 
Whorter, and others. I was reminded of 
what occurred to myself at Yorktown, and 
I repeated the conversation of the two little 
boys above stated, and remarked that that 
incident determined the course of my fu- 
ture life, and was the cause, under God, of 
my becoming a minister of the gospel, and 
a member of the synod of New York. A 
gentleman at the foot of the table inquired 
when, and where, and at whose house, 
that which I had related occurred. I an- 
swered, it was in the month of October, 
1799, in Yorktown, at the house of Mr. 
Purdy, opposite the Presbyterian church. 
The gentleman, with quivering lips, and 
tears in his eyes, said, “‘I am one of those 
two little boys, and am here as a ruling 
elder in the Presbyterian church.” **Who- 
so is wise, and will observe these things, 
even they shall understand the loving 
kindness of the Lord.” 


Biography. 











next morning there was such an uproar in 
the hen-roosts that one not knowing the 
cause, would have thought that the foxes 
were preparing for a grand dinner or pic 
nic. The sequel was, that A was well 
supplied with chickens that week, and the 
children had a good library thenextSabbath. 

“It is to be regretted that wé have no 
more of this spirit in the church and in our 
Sunday-schools. If every teacher would 
try to point out to their pupils the way in 
which they could do good by a small self- 
denial, if parents would do the same with 
their children, and if teachers and parents 
would follow their own instructions, the 
American Sunday School Union would soon 
be able to send missionaries with libraries 
for the poor schools and destitute children 
of our country :—and when they make their 
report in 1857 they will not be obliged to 
tell the same fact they have this year—viz : 
Five millions of American children out of 
Sunday Schools! My friends, what luxu- 
ry will you forego for the sake of that 
cause, and those immortal souls for which 
Christ died.” 








WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 
MARY BRYANT. 


Mary Bryant, widow of Simeon Bryant, 
died at Springfield, N. J., Aug 22, 1856, 
in the ninety first year of her age. 

The deceased lived and died in her na- 
tive village, honored and beloved by all 
who ever knew her. Some of the most 
stirring scenes of the Revolution occurred 
in her childhood, and at her own home.— 
Once she was compelled to fly from it to 
escape the British army, and saw from her 
place of retreat the terrific conflict by our 
little band of sturdy patriots with the spoil- 
ers of their homes, at the celebrated Brook- 
field’s Bridge, and subsequently the torch 
of the ruthless foe applied to the village of 
Springfield, which, with the church in which 
she was accustomed to worship, was soon a 
heap of blackened ruins. The love for her 
country she then imbibed, grew with her, 
and she often related to her numerous 
friends the thrilling scenes she witnessed 
during the great struggle for liberty. 

But, above all, love for her Savior shone 
steady, growing in beauty and brightness 
to the day of her death. For over fifty 
years did his service animate her, and the 
precious truths and promises of the Bible 
were her study and delight. Her familiar- 
ity with it was far beyond the usual attain- 
ments of many who profess to be guided by 
its precepts and doctrines. She had read 
it through in course no less than eighteen 
times, and she was able to quote from any 
part of it. She was also well versed in the 
standard religious works of her time. With 
such rich fountains of knowledge, her con- 
versation was always instructive, as many 
can testify. She gradually sank under the 
infirmities of age, saying: “I am buta 
poor pilgrim, waiting for the summons.”— 
Six of her children (another, a minister of 
Christ, being at his post in a Western 
State,) had the melancholy pleasure of 
ministering to her, on her death bed, and 
witnessing her peaceful departure. Truly 
has a mother in Israel fallen. In her was 
fulfilled the promise, ‘‘ with long life will I 


satisfy thee, and show thee my salvation.” 
ome 








Denevolence. 
THE CHICKENS AND LIBRARY. 


A 8S. School Missionary writes : 

‘“‘ The inhabitants here are industrious 
and enterprising and are not easily daunt- 
ed. Though living comfortably, yet they 
are so hemmed in by the mountains that 
their produce brings them little money, and 
it is hard for them to buy the libraries.— 
Difficult as it is, when they are determined 
on having one they will succeed. 

** A little school at the foot of the Blue 
Ridge was in great need of a library. An 
effort was made to secure it, but failed.— 
The superintendent was disheartened and 
said it could not be raised, for there was 
no money in the place. One of the female 
teachers said it could be raised, and she 
was determined it should. The school 
needed a library, and they should have it, 
said she. If you have no money, all of 
you have chickens which you can spare.—— 
Let every child bring a chicken to my fa- 
ther to-morrow morning, and he will take 
them to town and sell them, and use the 
money to buy a library. Before daylight 

















Morality. 
IMPERIAL COURTSHIP. 


The following amusing account of the 
courtship of the Jate Emperor Nicholas is 
from a recent Berlin paper: 

About the year 1816 the Grand Duke 
Nicholas came to Berlin to see if one of the 
Prussian Princesses would suit him, and 
the Princess Charlotte was given to under- 
stand by her parents that if he should take 
a fancy to her they would have no objection 
to her returning the penchant. The time 
originally fixed for the expiration of the 
Grand Duke’s stay had come, and he was 
seated at supper on his last evening next 
to the Princess Charlotte, when he abrupt- 
ly told her that he must leave Berlin the 
next day. He hoped to surprise her into 
some demonstration of feeling on the occa- 
sion, but her maidenly pride withheld her 
from making more than some very say-no- 
thing remark in acknowledgment. 

The Grand Duke thereupon soon assum- 
ed another plan of operations; knowing 
that, however little the eyes of the company 
might be actually fixed on him and his fair 
neighbor, they were nevertheless, the ob- 
ject of general observation, he commenced 
telling her, but in an apparently unembar- 
rassed manner, and playing with a ring of 
his the while, that he had devoted himself, 
during his short stay there, to making him- 
self acquainted with her character and dis- 
position, &c., and that he had found in her 
every quality that he believed best calculat- 
ed to make him happy in wedded life, &c.; 
but, as they two were at that moment the 
object of scrutiny to many present, he 
would not press her for any reply to his 
overtures, but if it was agreeable to her 
that he should prolong his stay at her fath- 
er’s court, she would, perhaps, have the 
goodness to take up the ring he had in his 
hand. This ring he then, apparently while 
playing with the two objects, thrust into 
the roll of bread lying on the table before 
him, and went on, seemingly in all sang 
Sroid, with his supper. With an equal ap- 
pearance of unconcern the princess present- 
ly put out her hand, and took up the roll, 
as if mistaking it for her own bread, and, 
unnoticed by the company, withdrew the 
ring, and put it on her own hand. The 
rest requires no narration. 


BITTER REVENGE. 


When I was a boy, said an old pension- 
er, long since dead, 1 went to school one 
bitter cold morning, while the snow was 
blowing in my face, and drifting up against 
the old school-house. It so happened that 
some of the great boys, who were standing 
around the huge fire-place, took it into 
their heads that I shoud not come near 
the fire. After trying in vain, and as often 
being driven back, I left the house, saying 
to myself, ‘If 1 don’t drive out every mo- 
ther’s son of you in less than ten minutes, 
Iam a Dutchman.’ I ascended a tree at 
the corner of the house, leaped on its flat 
roof, and ran up to the chimney, and pul- 
ling off my coat spread it over the top.— 
There was soon a stir in the house, voices 
and shrieks, and soon out they all came 
sure enough, followed by a column of 
smoke. After cleafing their eyes and 
throats, and getting breath, they raw the 














rogue. They now laid hold of every thing 
they could throw at me, when seizing my 
Coat, and running down the roof, I leaped 
into a snow drift and fled for the woods.— 
After running until I was out of their 
reach, I felt the need of my coat, when in 
attempting to put it on, I found the whole 
back burnt to a cinder, and good for no- 
thing. Such was his revenge. Had he 
been less vengeful, he would have saved 
his coat. Children, who take vengeance 
into their own hands often find it a bad 
business. Never bite a dog because he 
bit you.—[ Ch. Mirror. 


Natural fjistory. 
KITTIES. 


BY WILLIE H. COLEMAN. 


Children, are there any among you who 
do not love little kittens? I hope not.— 
If you can resist the earnest expression of 
that little roguish face, the cocking of those 
tiny ears, and the enticing wag of that 
diminutive tail, itis more than I can do. 

As far back as I can remember, I have 
always had a great fondness for kittens.— 
My first little kitty was, like all other little 
kitties, very pretty, very graceful, and very 
mischievous. I think she used to like me 
very much, notwithstanding that I used to 
carry her about by the tail, that being the 
most convenient place to take hold of. She 
would follow me about wherever I went, 
and it was really difficult to keep her back 
when I did not wish her with me. She 
would bite and scratch whoever attempted 
to hold her, mewing piteously until releas- 
ed. Poor thing! I don’t think she ever for- 
got the sad trick I once played upon her, 
although it was done with good intentions. 
I had been staying at the sea-side fora 
few days, and, having enjoyed the salt wa- 
ter bathing very much, I resolved on my 
return to give kitty a slight taste of the 
same pleasure. Accordingly, I seized the 
unfortunate kitten (by the tail, as usual,) 
and proceeded to a large cask of brine, 
which stood in a kind of open cellar, drop- 
ped her gently in, fully expecting to see 
her strike out boldly, like a practiced 
swimmer. To my dismay, after a few kicks 
and struggles, she sank beneath the sur- 
face, and I ran into the house, screaming 
at the top of my voice that kitty had swam 
straight to the bottom. My cries brought 
several persons to the rescue, and after 
considerable difficulty the unfortunate kit- 
ten was fished out, more dead than alive. 
Dripping with the salty brine, and almost 
lifeless, she was laid on the floor, a very 
good sample of pickled cat. After a while 
she recovered, and was frisking merrily 
about before the day was over. 

I had taught kitty several little tricks, 
such as presenting her paw, leaping over 
my hand or a stick when presented to her, 
bringing any article I desired, &c., and 
had become quite attached to her, when a 
melancholyevent deprived me ofher forever. 

One fine morning kitty was sitting in 
the door-way, making her toilet in the 
most approved fashion, when suddenly, 
with a loud bow- wow, up came a great dog. 
Bless me! how kitty’s demeanor changed. 
In an instant her back was arched, “‘ every 
individual hair stood up on end,” and she 
hissed and spit like a mad thing. The dog 
stopped at first, then ran towards her, as 
if to amuse himself at her expense. But 
Kit’s spirit was up; she flew at him with 
tiger-like ferocity, and planted her claws 
deep in his nose. This unlooked-for on- 
set, changed the aspect of affairs. Stung 
by the blow, the dog darted at her, and 
they soon engaged in mortal combat.— 
Many a deep scratch did kitty inflict, but 
the superior size and strength of the dog 
at last prevailed, and he laid kitty gasping 
on the ground. I came up just in time to 
see my poor pet quivering in death. 

som [| Pilgrim. 

A Know1ne Doa.—A gentleman re- 
siding in North Weymouth has a dog in 
his possession, who will betake himself to 
the water and secrete himself among a 
number of decoys arranged for the purpose, 
until a flock of wild ducks alight near him, 
when he will seize upon one of their num- 
ber with his mouth, and convey it ashore 
alive to his master. Now this is what we 
should call a useful dog, which, if faithful- 
ly employed, will be likely to earn his own 
living, which is vastly more than many of 
them do, including some of the biped spe- 
cies.—[ Hingham Journal. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
NEVER MAKE EXCUSES. 

This is a habit, my young friends, which is 
so easily acquired that it becomes confirmed 
before we are aware of it. Let us therefore be 
very careful in declining to comply with any 
request, or in excusing ourselves for any fault, 
lest the reason given be altogether insufficient, 
and originate in the mere habit of making ex- 
cuses. 

was acquainted with a little girl, some 
years ago, who was so beautiful to look at, that 
at first sight almost all who saw her felt inte- 
rested in her. 

She, however, had one very bad habit, which 
was that of making an excuse almost always, 
when she was requested to attend to any little 
duty, or to oblige her friends by going of an 
errand, or any of the thousand little things 
which go so far towards making those around 
us happy. This little girl had an aunt whom 
she dearly loved, and who had resided in her 
mother’s family for several years. 

Now aunt Mary deplored little Lucy’s faults, 
and one day she said to her mother, ‘ Sister, 
with your permission I will strive to break our 
Lucy of making so many excuses. I may need 
your assistance’ Mrs. A. of course entered 
readily into her sister’s plans, for she was a 
conscientious mother, and was really desirous 
that her daughter should become a good girl in 
a]] respects, as she certainly was in some. 

Now Lucy was very frequently known to 
break in when any one commenced saying, 
‘Lucy, 1 want you to—’ ‘O don’t ask me, 
mother, please don’t aunty, ask me; do send 
the girl, ’ve got my lessons to get; or I’ve 
been studying hard all day, and J do wish I 
could have a little time to play sometime, all 
the other girls do” Or it was, ‘Now aunty, 
do excuse me this time, for I want to make my 
doll’s dress, or some other polite excuse which 
was quite prettily worded, but it was an ex- 
cuse nevertheless, and ought not to have been 
made by Lucy, for her mother always allowed 
her sufficient time to play. 

Lucy’s aunt was well aware of the manner 
in which her little niece frequently interrupted 
persons when they began to ask her to do any- 
thing, soshe thought that it would be a guod 
way to punish her by making use of this very 
habit. 

Mrs, A. had another sister who had a beauti- 
ful seat in the country, about five miles from 
the city where she resided. Now no greater 
pleasure could be offered Lucy than to promise 
her a visit to her aunt, and you can perhaps 
imagine her disappointment at being by her 
own fault deprived of this great enjoyment. 

A few days after the above conversation with 
Mrs. A., aunt Mary said to Lucy, ‘ Now, little 
niece, I want you, when you come home from 
school at noon—’ ‘Oh aunty, do not ask me 
to do any errand, for I want to play all the time 
this noon and afternoon, for you know I have 
to study all the week, andI shall have to get 
my Sabbath-school lesson this evening.’ ‘ Well, 
my dear, you need not do it; I was only going 
to request you to hurry home after school at 
noon, as [ expected to ride out to aunt L.’s this 
afternoon, to pass the Sabbath, as I thought you 
would be interested in being present at the ex- 
amination of the Sabbath-school scholars by 
their pastor, which takes place to-morrow.— 
They have been rehearsing their little hymns, 
and your aunty writes ine that they sing beau- 
tifully, and that she never saw a_ prettier sight 
than they present; but as you did not let me 
get through, and have made an excuse, suppos- 
ing I wished you to do some errand, your mo 
ther and myself shall feel obliged to leave you 
at home, hoping that this deprivation may help 
to break you of the bad habit of making excuses 
upon all occasions,’ 

‘Oh dear, oh dear!’ said Lucy, ‘ how sorry I 
am, I will try to break my#If of this habit ; but 
mother, do let me go this Uifte.’ 

*No, my child, replied her mother, ‘ you 
must stray at home this time, and [ trust this 
severe punishment will cure your fault.’ 

My little readers will he glad to learn that 
Lucy, by a few more punishments, was entirely 
cured of making excuses. 

aegis 


_ Never expect spiritual wealth while you are 
indulging spiritual sloth. 
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| NEW PUBLICATION. 

{ Tue Aimwe tt Strories.—The Whistler, or 
| The Manly Boy. By Walter Aimwell. With 
| Illustrations. Published by Gould and Lincoln, 
59 Washington Street, Boston. 


Prerace.—The object of this book is to 
portray the character of the MANLY BOY—a 
character that never fails to inspire love and 
esteem, if only it be natural and genuine. That 
a youth may still be a real boy in his tastes, 
his pursuits and his feelings,—as every young 
Jad certainly ought to be,—and yet exhibit 
something of true manlines in his spirit and de- 
portment, will, it is hoped, be made manifest to 
the youngest mind, in the story of WaisTLer. 

—_——qe—— 


PORTRAITS AND DAGUERREOTYPES. 


Messrs. Whipple & Black, whose names are 
almost as familiar as household words, to the 
citizens of Boston, have recently increased their 
facilities for the taking of portraits by the va- 
rious methods now in use. Mr. Whipple en- 
joys a well earned reputation as a skillful and 
successful daguerrean artist, and some of the 
largest groups and most correct pictures that 
have been produced in Boston, were taken by 
him. Having engaged the services of compe- 
tent colorists, Messrs. Whipple & Black can 
now take pictures from miniatures of any size, 
no matter how small, and increase them in cor- 
rect proportion to the size of life: when, being 
properly and artistically colored, the portrait 
becomes one of the most correct and perfect 
that can be desired. Those having daguerreo- 
type likenesses of deceased persons, can have 
the picture correctly reproduced to the size of 
life, if desired. Messrs. Whipple & Black also 
continue to take every description of Photo- 
graph and Daguerreotype likenesses. ‘Their 
gallery, at 96 Washington street, is open to 
the public every day, and will be found an in- 
teresting place to visit. Among other pictures 
on exhibition, there are a series of Photogra- 
phic views of the Allied camps before Sebasto- 
pol, taken upon the spot, which attract much 
attention from visitors. 








Variety. 
TH MASKS: 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHMID. 








A nobleman made a magnificent supper — 
While the guests sat ot the table, two masked 
figures came into the hall. ‘These figures were 
not larger than children of five or six years of 
age. One of them personated a great gentle- 
man, the other a great lady. The little gentle- 
man wore a scarlet coat trimmed with gold lace, 
his curly wig was white with powder, and in 
his hand he carried an embroidered hat. The 
little lady was clothed ina rich velvet cloak, 
spangled with silver. She wore upon her head 
an elegant hat trimmed with large feathers, and 
she carried a fan in her hand. 

Both danced freely, and made very ingenious 
movements. All the guests agreed that the 
agility of these pretty children could not be 
sufficiently admired. Then an old officer, who 
sat at the table, took up an apple from the plate 
and threw it toward the dancing pair. Sudden- 
ly the little gentleman and lady rushed for the 
apple, pushed each other, and quarreled about 
it as if angry, tore off each other's masks and 
headdresses, and—instead of a couple of agree- 
able children—they turned out to be two hate- 
ful monkeys ! 

The guests at the table burst into a loud 
laugh; butthe old officer very earnestly re- 
marked, “ Monkeys and fools may take care to 
dress themselves up grandly, yet their true 
character will very soon come to light.”—{S. 
S. Advocate. 

en 


VASHINGTON’S FLOURISH. 

The only instance we ever met with where 
General Washington deliberately tried to ‘ cut 
a flourish,’ is related by a writer in the New 
York Times, who, in rummaging over an old 
chest in Harper's establishment, found what he 
thus describes :— 

On a rusty sheet of foulscap, of orthodox size, 
ragged on the edge, is an autograph letter of 
Washington, addressed to Gov. George Clin- 
ton, under date of March 21, 1783. It an- 
nounces to the Governor the conclusion of 
Peace. The signature stands out from the pa- 
per as freshly as if it were written, not seventy 
years ago, but yesterday—‘ Geo. Washington,’ 
The letter is only of a dozen lines ; it announc- 
es the fact that peace between the United 
States and Great Britain has been concluded— 
‘on which glorious event,’ Washington writes: 

‘Permit me to congratulate you with the 
greatest sincerity.’ 
The subscriptions must not be passed by.— 
In the lower left-hand corner, in Washington’s 
hand writing, in immense letters, is the word 
Peace. The General added a flourish of the 
quill underneath, which we quite despair of re- 
presenting by any possible arrangement of 
printing types. He was overjoyed. The frank 
reads ‘On Public Service.’ 

EE 
ANECDOTE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Soon after Mr. Webster came to the bar, he 


was retained ina suit between two neighbors. 
Itseemed that they had got to loggerheads 




















about a disputed line, out of which had grown 
trespass suits and all sorts of controversies, and 
that the more malicious and artful of the two 
had so plied the other with law in one shape or 
another, that he had nearly ruined him. The 
latter at last became aroused, and brought an 
action against the other for malicious prosecu- 
tion, and retained Mr. Webster to manage it. 
On the trial, proof of malice was clear and 
convincing, and it was evident the day of 
reckoning had at last come. In summing up 
for the plaintiff, Mr. Webster, after making a 
strong argument against the defendant, show- 
ing that he had again and again instituted suits 
against his client, merely to perplex and annoy 
him, closed as follows :-——*In a word, gentle- 
men, I do not see how I can better conclude 


‘than in the words of the good old Psalm”— 


Then looking at the jury, but pointing to the 
defendant, he repeated from his favorite authors, 
Sternhold and Hopkins: 


He digged a pit, he digged it deep, 
He digged it for his brother, 

By his great sin he did fall in 

The pit he digged for ’tother. 


And so it proved. The verdict was heavy 
against the ‘ digger.--[ Transcript. 
—_——-——__ 


THE BEAR. 


The bear is a clumsy-looking brute, and yet 
he is notorious for climbing and balancing. 

We have seen one of them who was kept in 
a zoological garden, climb a pole for the sake 
of a small bit of meat that was placed on the 
top, at a distance of some fifteen or twenty feet 
from the ground ; and a respectable author'as- 
sures us that one of them has been known to 
walk with its hind feet upon a small treestretched 
across the river, carrying the carcass of a dead 
horse in its paws ! 

The bear is an unsocial and ugly beast, and, 
when hungry, is very ferocious. Instances are 
known in which twenty years of coaxing and 
kind treatment have not won him into a gentle 
mood. ‘I'here are few things harder to manage 


than an ugly temper in man or beast. 
> 


READING THROUGH A WINDOW. 


The Band of Hope Review tells the follow- 
ing: A few weeks ago a poor girl was looking 
in at the window of the Tract Society’s shop in 
Piccadilly. She began to spell and read aloud 
some of the open pages. So intent was she in 
making out the words, that she knelt down 
close to the window. Hundreds passed by, but 
the girl heeded them not, neither was she no- 
ticed by them. At length a tall gentleman, 
passing, overheard the girl spelling out the 
words. Tapping her gently on the shoulder, 
he desired her to follow him into the shop. He 
then made several inquiries as to her parents, 
and whether sha went to any Sunday or day- 
school. Finding her very fond of reading, but 
having no books of her own, he turned to the 
shopman, and ordered a copy of Bunyan’s ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ which, with a few words of 
good advice, he placed in herhand. The gen- 
tleman was the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

. — 


CLIPPINGS. 


Wirnovut Gop.—The man who lives all the 
week ‘ without God,’ wishes to spend his Sab- 
bath ‘ without God.’ Thoughts of God are not 
pleasant to him, so he tries to drive them away; 
and to this end the newspaper, worldly conver- 
sation, riding, walking, sight-seeing, or music, 
(and in some cases, extra eating, drinking, or 
smoking,) are esteemed good things ; they serve 
to fill up the time ‘ without God.’ 


Kinp Worps.—Kird words are among the 
brightest flowers of earth; they convert the 
humblest home into a paradise; therefore use 
them, especially around the fireside circle. ; 


We tt Saiv.—A cotemporary says :— In 
our opinion, the result of long experience and 
observation, an editor of a newspaper may de- 
serve fur more credit for what he keeps out of 
his paper, than for what he puts in it.’—[ Editor 
of the London Times. 

Some years ago a workman at the fortress of 
Ulm drowned himself in the Danube. Ina 
pocket-book which was in his clothes, found on 
the banks, there was written in pencil: ‘My 
name is John Kroner. I am from Norenstettin, 
and intended only to bathe.’ 


‘You,’ said a merchant to a clock, ‘are a 
mere mechanical affair, while I have the prin- 
ciple of action in myself’ * Very true,’ replied 
the clock ; ‘but when you wind up your affairs 
you stop business; when my affairs are 
wound up, I go the longer for it.’ 


A man turned his son out of doors lately be- 
cause he would’nt pay his house rent. A strik- 
ing instance of pay-rent-al affection. 


Never break your neck to bow to a ‘sweet 
sixteen’ with a flounced dress, who is ashamed 
of her old-fashioned mother. 

Never converse with a lady with a cigar in 
your mouth, without apologizing for the same. 
Never puff tobacco smoke in the street when a 
gentleman is in sight, lest he should think a 
skunk is near him. 

CommunicaTep Conunprum.—W hat part of 
the capitol at Washington is like the sigaature 
of a lettter? The rotunda. (Wrote under.) 


Why is the letter O like pain? 
makes man moan. 


Because it 





Private prayer is your chief 
from sin, temptation, and error. 


Preservatiy ¢ 
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‘ Mamma,’ said little Isabel, 
* While I am fast asleep 

The pretty grass and lovely flowers 
Do nothing else but weep ; 


For every morning whenI wake, 
The glistening tear-drops lie 

Upon each tiny blade of grass, 
And in each flower’s eye. 


I wonder why the grass and flowers 
At night become so sad ; 

For early through their tears they smile 
And seem all day so glad. : 


Perhaps ’tis when the sun goes down 
They fear the gathering shade, 
And raat is why they cry at night, 
Because they are AFRAID. 
Mamma, if I should go and tell 
The pretty grass and flowers 
About God's watchful love and care 
Through the dark midnight hours, 


I think they would no longer fear, 
But cease at night to weep; 

And then perhaps they’d bow their heads 
And gently go to sleep.’ ’ 


‘ What seemeth tears to you, my child, 
Ts the refreshing dew 

Our Heavenly Father sendeth down 
Each morn and evening new. 


The glittering drops of pearly dew 
Are to the grass and flowers, 

What slumber through the silent night 
Is to this life of ours. 


Thus God remembers all the works 
That he in love hath made; 

O’er all his watchfulness and care 
Are night and day displayed.’ 


SUNDAR SCHOOL HYMN. 
BY R. ATHOW WEST. 

We're a happy, happy band, 
Children of a Christian land! 
With the Bible for our guide, 
With our teachers at our side ; 
With God’s smile upon our hearts, 
And the peace his grace imparts 
Shining on our pathway ever, 
What trom happiness can sever 
This thrice happy, happy band, 
Children of a Christian land ? 


O yes, we’re a happy band! 
Smiling friends on every hand; 
Words of peace, and songs of joy, 
All our Sabbath hours employ ; 
Even in our infant days 

Hymn we our Redeemer’s praise; 
And these walls, with echoes ringing 
Tell of Sunday scholars singing— 
We're a happy, happy band, 
Children of a Christian land! 


But we'll be a happier band 
When we reach that better land! 
When, in robes of spotless white, 
Clothed in glory, bathed in light, 
Drinking from the fount of joy 
Ceaseless bliss, without alloy, 
With the Father, Son, and Spirit, 
Heaven's bright glory we inherit; 
O we'll be a happy band, 
Angels in that better land! 


UNITY. 
When children of one family 
In unity agree, 
Sharing their blessings cheerfully, 
How pleasant ’tis to see! 


So, if our Father’s family 

On earth, would all agree, 
Living in love and harmony, 

A heaven on earth ‘twould be! 


Lord, send-thy Holy Spirit down, 
All hearts to purify, 

And jewels make in Jesus’ Crown, 
His name to glorify. A. BR. P. 


THE RAINBOW. 


Dear little children, when you look 
Upon the rainbow bright, 

Think then it is the skill of God 

* That stretched its lines of light. 

Those beauteous colors blended were 
By an Almighty hand, 

By it he says he ne’er again 
Will deluge all the land. 

Therefore he sets the brilliant bow 
Upon the thunder cloud ; 

Admire his works, ye little ones, 
And praise your God aloud.—| 


Myrtle 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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